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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 





DYING ORCHARDS. 

It eeems to us that, in our vicinity at least, 
there is some trouble in our orchards of apple 
trees, both old and young, that requires careful 
attention. We have noticed, during the present 
summer, an unusual number of dying’ trees. 
Some that we have examined in different towns, 
which had leaved out apparently well in the 
spring, and even had apples upon them half 
grown, have withered and are dead. In some 
trees, perhaps only a single limb is in this pre- 
dicament ; in others, half are dead, and in others, 
the whole tree is gone. In one that we examined, 
half of the tree was dying, as above described. 
Down below it, or half way down the trunk, was 
a large patch of dead bark. It readily cleaved 
off, and disclosed the fact that no alburnum, or 
new wood, had been formed during the past year. 
This dead patch extended half way around the 
trunk ; the remainder was alive and apparently 
healthy. Now this condition of things must 
have been owing to injury from insects ur the 
weather. We could find no insect or marks of 
any. If it was the effect of frost or winter, why 
was that patch killed and not the rest? 

We wish the several Societies among us—Pom- 
ological, Horticultural and Agricultural—would 
take hold of this subject and make it a matter of 
special research, and ascertain, if possible, the 
cause of the evil and its remedy. Appoint com- 
mittees to examine the several orchards within 
their respective territories and jurisdictions, and 
make thorough and actual examinations of the 
dead and dying. Pull them up and examine, 
from root to terminal bud, the whole system. 
Inquire into the treatment and history of appear- 
ances—accumulate all the facts possible, and let 
us see if the plague cannot be stayed. 

If this apple tree mortality goes on, many now 
very valuable orchards will become extinct. If 
the disease were confined to the old settlers it 
would not be so bad, but it seems to be general, 
and young trees as well as old ones are suffering 
alike. 





SMALL FRUIT ORCHARDS. 


We do not mean by thie term, orchards that 
will produce small apples. These, like small po- 
tatoes, are not so desirable. We wish by it, to 
call the attention of our readers to the fact, that 
from this time until winter is a good time to ob- 
tain and set out strawberry, currant, gooseberry, 
raspberry, blackberry, grape, and such like plants 
and shrubs. 

Those of you who have but little land, can 
thus furnish yourselves with orchards that will 
soon come into bearing, and with but compara- 
tively little expense of time and labor keep in 
bearing, and for a series years supply you with 
their wholesome and delicious fruits in abund- 
ance. 

The improvements that have been made by 
fruit cultarists and nurserymen in the several 
varieties of these fruits within a few years, are 
very great, and it costs but little more to obtain 
these improved sorts than it does those of the 
more common or unimproved kinds. The pecu- 
liarity of their growth is also such that, when 
once obtained, they are very easily multiplied, 
so that, by a very little care and pains, a small 
stock can in a few years be extended to a large 
one, if you should wish so todo. See to it this 
fall, and make a beginning of a small fruit or- 
chard. It will repay a little next season, and 
abundantly the next. 


SWELT PICKLED TOMATOES. 


The tomato season has arrived. Probably no 
product of the garden is made to undergo more 
modifications or turned into more culinary pre- 
parations than this. Among the thousand and 
one recipes for cooking and preserving the tomato. 
The following, for making a sweet pickle of 
them,—which is new to us,—we take from the 
Country Gentleman : 

One peck of green tomatoes, sliced ; six large 
onions, sliced; throw a teacupful of salt over 
them ; let them remain over night ; drain off in 
the morning ; then take two quarts of water and 
one of vinegar, boil them in it fifteen or twenty 
minutes ; after boiling, put them into a sieve to 
drain; then take four quarts of vinegar, two 
pounds of brown sugar, half a pound of whole 
mustard seed, two table spoontuls of ground all- 
spice, same of cloves, common ginger and mus- 
tard, and one tea spoonful of Cayenne pepper ; 
put all in a kettle and cook fifteen minutes slow- 
ly, and you will pronounce them capital. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
ANOTHER YROFITABLE FLOCK. 

A recent Farmer gives us the productions and 
increase of some smart flocks of sheep. Such ac- 
counts serve to show farmers that some branches 
of ‘farming will pay.” 

J. W. Starkey of Vassalboro’, informs me that 
he bought 15 sheep last fall, for $45.50, (14 at 
$3, 1 at $3.50,) from which he raived and sold 








18 lambs, at $3 each, $34 00 
77 Ibs. wool, at 40c., 30 80 

$84 80 
Cost of sheep, 45 50 
Leaving an income of $39 30 


These lambs were sold June 6th. The sheep 
were Wintered on hay, with 5 or 6 bushels of 
mangold wurtzels and about 2 bushels of grain. 

Now, will not others of our successful farmers 
tell us of their luck in stock, or any of the vari- 
ous branches of farming. .We want such infor- 
mation, from reliable sources, as shall convince 
the grumbling farmers that, with their eyes open, 
they can make farming pay,sure. S. N, T. 


Fanny’s Crisp Gincsrereap. Take two cups 
of butter, two cups of molasses, one cup of 
Sugar, tea spoonful of soda dissolved in four 
table spoonfuls of milk, and two table spoonfuls 
of ginger ; flour to make it stiff enough to roll 
out; roll it out very thin on buttered tint sheets, 





Forthe Maine Farmer. 
OLIMATE OF THE WESTERN STATES. 

Mr. Epitor:—I have collected already for your 
readers some items indicating that the West does 
not hold out any very especial inducements for 
our agriculturists to migrate thither, for the 
reason that its climate is so much less cold than 
ours. 1 now proceed to gather a few items to 
show it not greatly ahead in other respects of tem- 
perature; for the mere sinkings of the thermome- 
ter are not by any means all the ncticeable mani- 
festations of temperature. The searching of a 
green leaf by the sunbeam, no less than the nip- 
ping of it by the frost, is one of such manifesta- 
tions ; so is disease in vegetation ; so is even a 
drowning freshet from rain, not less than a seven 
months’ burial in snow. Here it is proper to 
note that, at the West a good deal more than with 
us, much seems to depend for a bountiful crop 
upon the mildness of the winters—a January 
freeze there, is about as injurious as an April one 
here. But to my items. 

In Indiana, throughout the month of February, 
1852, the weather was freezing almost every night 
which kept vegetation entirely back. During 
March of the same year, there were frequent 
changes from summer heat to winter cold within 
a few hours, the severe frost about the middle of 
the month greatly injuring the fruit buds which 
had been previously swelled by the warm weath- 
er. On some trees, they were entirely killed. 
The white hlies were killed to the ground. May 
was remarkable for cold, drizzling rains, so that 
the corn crop, also grass and small grain were ex- 
ceedingly backward. July was remarkable for 
its long drouth and its drying winds, which 
parched yegetation to such a degree that corn and 
buckwheat were not balf an average crop. In 
December, the amount of damage done by freshets 
was the greatest ever known in that part of the 
country. All farmers near the water-courses suf- 
fered. Many fields had nota rail left on them, 
much of the soil was taken off, and large tracts 
were covered with sand and gravel to such a depth 
as to render them entirely unfit for cultivation. 
In May, 1853, the wheat was materially in- 
jured by the fly. The most remarkable feature of 
June, was its great drought and severe heat, caus- 
ing the crops to suffer much. July brought a 
very short yield of oats, and about half a crop of 
flax. October was remarkable for its extreme 
drouth, also on account of its great coldness. The 
late corn was much frost-bitten, and the pastures 
were mostly dried up. 

January, 1854, was remarkable for its extreme 
and sudden changes. From 9 o’eclock in the af- 
ternoon of the 5th, till the same hour of the 6th, 
the mercury fell 40 degrees. From 12 o’clock, 
noon, on the 20th, till sunrise the next morning, 
it fell 32 degrees. After the ground was naked, 
the cold became so great as to dry up the wheat. 
In February, owing to the nakedness of the 
ground, the grain suffered greatly. In March the 
changes were very severe, so that vegetation was 
checked, and brought toastand. At the end of 
June, there was a general prospect for a light 
crop of wheat, owing to winter-killing, and the 
ravages of the fly. July was remarkably warm. 
Vegetation of all kinds suffered severely. Corn- 
blades curled up so much in the day that there 
was not dampness enough at night to unfold 
them. The wheat crop was very light. There 
were a number of deaths from sun-stroke. In 
August, the want of rain injured the corn very 
much. The pastures were almost dried up. The 
buckwheat crop was a failure. In September, 
the intense heat, combined with the extreme dry- 
ness, left but little appearance of green in the 
fields. The buckwheat was burned so that it 
ceased to bloom. The apples on the south side of 
many trees cooked in the sun; and in some places 
the forest trees died. Ovtober showed the apple 
and potato crops to be failures. 

In January, 1855, the drifting snow obstructed 
the railroads in some places for nearly two weeks, 
and some hundreds of passengers were almost 
killed with cold and hunger. The great snow- 
storm on the night of the 20th, was very remark- 
able, and the thunder-storm of the 2‘st still more 
so. In March, vegetation was very backward, 
making little or no progress. A few buds swelled, 
but not a green leaf could be found. July was 
rainy beyond any month within remembrance. 
The amount of grain injured, the difficulty of 
sowing the harvest, and che quantity of hay lost 
and damaged, had not been equalled in twenty 
years. September also was very rainy. Sick- 
ness, consisting of chills and fever, typhus and 
other fevers prevailed throughout the West to an 
extent hitherto unknown. 


May, 1856, was singularly dry. A rain came 
near the middle, after which it again became so 
dry that the corn dried up in the ground, and the 
apple-blossoms fell off, so that there could not but 
be a very light crop. In June, the very dry 
weather continued, and completed the destruction 
of many crops. Many trees, both in orchards 
and forests, died from the hard winter and the ex- 
cessive drought. In July, crops of all kinds, ex- 
cept wheat, promised a poor yield. Corn would 
probably fall short at least forty per cent. In 
August, the pastures were in a great measure 
dried up. There was nota vestige of green in 
the stubble fields. Yours truly, 
8. Dit. 

Phillips, Me., July, 26th, 1860. 





CUTTING GRAIN. 


It is a practice with many farmers to let their 
grain stand till fully ripe, or till it is dry enough 
to put in the barn the same day. We consider 
this not the best way. All grain should be cut 
as soon as the straw has turned white, and before 
it dries. The grain will be mach better, and so 
will be the straw. Our practice always has been 
to cut in the forenoon, bind and stack in the 
afternoon. One accustomed to it can put up 
grain so that the most severe storms will do it but 
little injury. The millers tell us thata majority 
of the grain they handle is injured after being 
put into the barn before threshing, or in the bin. 
A hot brick or stone is often put into the middle 
of a large bin, and is said to have a good effect 
in preserving the wheat from must.—N. H. 
Journal. 








Prowinc. Farmers often plow when they have 


the time to spare, regardless of the soil. A 
heavy clay soil should be plowed in the fall, that 








sod mark it in squares; bake in a quick oven. 


the frosts of winter may pulverize it. 


It has been an object, for sev- 
eral years past, to find out some 
easy and expeditious mode of 
working wood into threads, or 
filaments, to be used as a substi- 
tute for straw in filling beds or 
mattresses. At one time, birch 
was stripped with a knife, by 
hand, for this purpose. This was = 
a slow process, and the strips, or \ 
strands, thus obtained were not © 
of uniform thickness or width. 
Afterward, a hand-plane was 
used ; this did a little better, but 
still it was a slow and laborious 
work. 

Last winter, Mr. F. T. Grant, 
@ young machinist of this city, 
turned his attention to the sub- 
ject, and his experiments and 
studies resulted in a very simple 
and efficient machine which ac- 
complishes the work in perfec- 
tion. We present you with an 
engraving of the machine in full 
operation. We should need sec- 
tional diagrams in order to ex- 
plain its operation in detail. 
The principles of its operation, 
however, are a vertical or up- 
and-down plane with the knife- 
points placed vertically and at 
right angles to the plane-iron. 
The stick, or block of wood to be 
operated upon, is also placed ver- 
tically between feeders, which 
press upon each end, holding it 
in place and so geared as to feed 
up to the plane as the shavings 
are taken off. At each move- 


knives. 
lies piled up loosely, looks for all the world like a 
what at one moment is a block of solid wood, the 


known. 


those who may order. 


requiring but one-third more power. 


>? 





Wooden Hair. Grant’s Excelsior Machine. 
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ment of the plane the plane-iron takes off a thin shaving and the vertical knives slit it into thin 
filaments. The size of these filaments can be regulated, by gauging the plane and the slitting 
You can make them as coarse as.cod-lines or fine as horse-hair. 


Indeed, the mass, as it 
lot of white horae-hair, and it is curious to see, 
next the same substance converted into a pile of 


fine curled fibre, so soft and elastic as to make an excellent bed, inviting to sleep and pleasant 
dreams, provided, nevertheless, you have sound health and a good conscience. 

The uses to which this wooden hair can be put are many, and will multiply as it becomes better 
It now sells readily for filling beds—it being clean, elastic and healthy. The wood mostly 
used is the common poplar, although any wood may be used. 
be mingled in with the other, that unwelvome intruder called the ‘‘bed bug,"’ will not come near. 
If this be the case, it is a cheap mode of keaping such villainous bedfellows ‘‘ out of the ring.”’ 
Mr. Grant has obtained a patent for his machine, and manufactures them in this city for the use of 
These machines are manufactured only by the patentee. 
either double or single. A single machine, with one knife, will cut 500 lbs. per day, while the 
double machines, which are calculated for large factories, will cut three times as much in a day, 
The single machines are sold for $100 each, and the double 
ones for $200. Mr. Grant has already disposed of the right to sell the machines in the city of New 
York, for $1000. Other parties in different parts of the country, engaged in the manufacture of 
Excelsior fillings, are negotiating for the purchase of machines. 


It is said, if some of the cedar fibre 


They are made 


Several of them are now in opera- 





For the Maine Farmer. 
EXHAUSTION OF TH SOIL. 

Mr. Epitror :—The assertion has been made 

that ‘‘in no country in the world has the ex- 

haustion of the soil been so rapid and so marked 

as in the United States.”’ 


the extreme degradation or ruin of our Republic. 
The question may be, how shall we avert the evil? 
We may remark, that in agriculture, as well as 
any other science, a close attention to facts is 
necessary. It has been said that ‘ hitherto the 
American husbandman has cultivated a soil en- 
riched for ages by the yearly addition of a fresh 
stratum of mould.’’ The suggestion has been 
made, moreover, that ‘‘when land becomes re- 
peatedly wounded by the plowshare, it is so far 
deprived of its fertility as to render it impossible, 
without artificial means, to grow luxuriant 
crops.’’ Nature herself, it would seem, improves 
the fertility of the soil by a slow but sure and 
gradual process. Experience proves, neverthe- 
less, that the earth is too often robbed of its fer- 
tility by bad husbandry. 
The statement has been made that as much 
should be carried back in the form of manure as 
had been extracted from the soil by the growing 
crop. This is a subject which, we think, should 
demand the care and attention of every farmer. 
The suggestion has been made, that those farm- 
ers are the wisest who consume as much as pos- 
sible of their produce upon their farms with a 
view to the attainment of manure. And again, 
much has been said upon the subject of the right 
management of manure—of the great waste of 
its fertilizing qualities, which is the result of in- 
attention or neglect on the part of our agricul- 
turists. All matter of vegetable origin, includ- 
ing muck, chip-dung, rotten wood, leaves of 
trees, &c., makes good manure for the mowing 
land; and the farmer who so manages that he 
may increase his grass crop year after year, may 
avoid that terrible evil—ezrhaustion of the soil. 
We will hazard the assertion, that often turn- 
ing under the grass stubble will prove to be ex- 
cellent management. Deep and thorough pul- 
verization is a powerful means of increasing the 
bulk of all kinds of crops, which necessarily 
tends to increase the manure heap. 
One good writer asserts, that by a proper rota- 
tion of crops the produce of the soil may be in- 
creased in a tiree-fold proportion ; it is apparent 
enough that such a judicious course will also in- 
crease the quantity of manure. 
We will merely say, Mr. Editor, in conclusion, 
that it is undoubtedly the business of science to 
correct the evil we have mentioned. We have 
heard of the ‘‘triumph of mind over matter,” 
and may we not hope that this, in the case referred 
to, may be fully realized. Joun E. Rours. 
Rumford, August, 1860. 

HOUSING CATTLE. 


An English experimenter (says an exchange) last 
autumn tied up four bullocks under a hovel, three 
in separate boxes, and kept seven loose in two 
yards, four in one and three in another, each 
having a hovel or shed to run under. ‘The four- 
teen beasts were all alike in age, and were treated 
in the same way, namely: eight pounds of lin- 
seed cake each day, three-quarters of a bushel of 
mangold wartzels, and hay or oat straw distribu- 
ted equally to all. Those shut up in the boxes, 
and those tied up, were all ready for market first, 
and those fed in the yards replaced them in the 
boxes, but when they came to be marketed, it 
was found that they were not ready by a month 











as early as those that were tied or fastened up. 


If this state of things | 
continues, it may prove a dreadful calamity, and | 
in spite of all our achievements, may result in | 








PASTURING HORSES. 
We seldom see anything said upon this subject; 





jit may be supposed to be generally understood, 
jand yet a few directions might be very useful to 


the inexperienced farmer. We extract the fol- 
lowing hints from an article in the Genesee 
Farmer : 

‘* It is a matter of some importance what kind 
of grass horses are grazed upon. Many graziers 
think it undesirable to turn horses into clover 
when it 1s rank, and near or in blossom, believing 
it renders them liable to lay on flesh too fast, and 
become ‘*pot-bellied,’’ as it is called; and that 
if they are driven or ridden during the day, it 
makes them perspire heavily, and more apt to 
become broken-winded, or roarers. White clover, 
particularly, is not good for grazing horses upon. 
It has a tendency to cause the excessive salivation 
commonly known as ‘‘slobbering,”’ which weak- 
ens the animal, and brings him down in condi- 
tion, even though he should be unemployed. 
This is most particularly the case in the latter 
part of the summer and autumn, when the white 
clover is putting out its second blossoms ; young 
red clover is also liable to the same objection at 
this time. The best pasturage for horses is gen- 
erally considered to be timothy, red-top, blue- 
grass, or any of the finer meadow grasses. Tim- 
othy, however, is injured by the close bite of 
horses, if they are turned into it during the early 
part of the season; but after it has blossomed, 
or been cut, the tender leaves that then spring 
up are just the thing for horses. If horses are 
to be turned into clover, it is best to be done after 
cattle have eaten it down, as horses prefer a short 
sweet herbage. Horses that are to be kept stead- 
ily at work during the summer, are better to be 
fed on dry food and grain, with an occasional 
feed of cut grass ; but if it were possible, every 
horse should have a month’s run at grass during 
the summer season, and he will come out almost 
a new animal. 

It is a good plan to have the shoes taken off 
such horses as are intended to remain fur some 
time at pasture; it prevents contraction of the 
hoofs, and renders them less liable to injure one 
another while capering about the fields. 

Soft water is always to be preferred to hard 
spring water for horses ; and the water of a pool, 
or brook, to that of a well. In warm summer 
weather, it is better not to give the animal cold 
water fresh from the well, but to have it turned 
into a trough and allowed to stand some time be- 
fore he drinks it.’’ 





WHITE CLOVER IN PASTURES. 


The growth of white clover on soils natural to 
its production, may be encouraged and promoted 
by a top-dressing of plaster and ashes. Its chief 
value is for pasture, as it is of two dwarf a 
growth to give much ofa hay crop. A writer in 
the Boston Cultivator says :—There is an advan- 
tage in pasturing white clover, which does not 
strike every farmer. Each joint furnishes a fresh 
root, (and of course a fresh plant,) whenever 
such joint comes in close contact with the soil, 
consequently the more it is trodden, the thicker 
it will spring up. Hence, one reason why it 
grows most luxuriantly near the bars and gate- 
ways of our pastures, where the cattle often con- 
gregate.’’ Many farmers have observed this last 
mentioned fact, without getting hold of the rea- 
son thereof. The natural growth of various 
grasses, self-sown upon all our soils, is a matter 
of curious interest to the naturalist, and the 
farmer observant of nature. 


Wars, well ventilated barns pay good interest 
on the cost of construction. 





HYMN OF THE HARVESTERS. 


We gather them in—the bright green leaves— 
With our scythes and rakes to-day, 

And the mow grows big, as the pitcher heaves. 
His lift in the swelt’ring hay. 


Oho! a field ! for the mower’s scythe, 
Hath a ring as of destiny, 

Sweeping the earth of its burden lithe, 
As is sung in wrathful glee. 


We gather them in—the nodding plumes 
Of the yellow and bearded grain. 

And the flash of our sickles’ light illumes 
Our march o'er the vanquished plain. 


Anon, we come with a steed drawn car— 
The cunnizg of modern laws: 
And.acres stoop to its clanking jar, 
As it rocks its hungry jaws. 


We gather them in—the mellow fruits, 
From the shrub, the vine and tree, 

With their russet, and golden, and purple suits. 
To garnish our treasury. 


And each has a juicy treasure stored, 
All beneath its painted rind, 

To cheer our guests at the social board, 
When we leave our cares behind. 


We gather them in—this goodly store— 
But not with the miser’s gust; 

For that great All Father we adore, 
Hath but given it in trust. 


And our work of death is but for life, 
In the wintry days to come:— 

Then, a blessing upon the reaper’s strife, 
And a shout at this Harvest home. 











THE CULTIVATION OF NATIVE GRAPES. 


The following is Mr. E. A. Brackett’s report 
to the Fruit Committee of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultaral Society, in relation to the cultivation 
of our native grapes. Mr. Brackett is one of the 
most successful growers of the grape in this vi- 
cinity: 

“To your request that I would communicate to 

you my method of cultivating our native grapes, 
particularly the Diana, the nature of the soil, 
system of training, &c., I cheerfully reply, not 
that I expect to throw any new light on the sub- 
ject, or that my mode will be found to differ very 
materially from that of others. The growing in- 
terest felt in this department, the certainty that 
it must continue to occupy a prominent position 
in the horticultural art, assures me that the ex- 
perience of any one, however simple, may be of 
service. 
My little vineyard is situated on a side hill, 
facing the west, and protected on the north by a 
belt of pine woods. I should have preferred « 
more southern or eastern aspect. The soil is by 
no means what would be culled a strong one; it 
consists of from four to six inches of turf mould, 
with a reddish subsoil about two feet deep, rest- 
ing upon a bed of blue gravel. In preparing for 
the vines the ground was trenched two feet deep, 
and the top soil put at the bottom. Stakes eight 
feet long were then set at the distance of seven 
feet apart each way; one vine was planted to each 
stake, and im mediutely cut down to two eyes. 


And here let me say a word as to the time of 
setting the vines. My experience is greatly in fa- 
vor of fall planting. A vine set in the autumn 
(and it should be done as soon as the leaf falle) 
will in three years be as strong and as capable of 
bearing a crop of fruit, as one of five years old 
set in the spring. The training of my vines is at 
once simple and ornamental. The first year two 
shoots are allowed to grow, and as they elongate, 
are carried spirally, both in the same direction, 
about five inches apart, around the stake, and 
this is continued until they reach the top. The 
laterals are allowed to grow at random. In the 
fall they should be pruned back to within eight- 
een inches of the ground, and the laterals to one 
eye. 
Second year, continue the two canes from the 
two uppermost eyes, as directed in the first year. 
The laterals will require summer pruning. In 
the fall cut back the canes to within eighteen 
inches of last year’s wood. Continue this course 
until the vine is established the whole length of 
the post—whatever surmounts it, is to be cut 
back. The fruit is borne upon the side shoots, 
and the pruning is on the short spur system. 
The form of the vine may be shaped to the taste 
of the cultivator; that of the pyramid is decided- 
ly the best. 
These who understand thc nature of the vine 
will readily perceive the advantage this system 
offers. The vine isthuskeptathome. The light 
and air circulate freely through it. The buds 
break evenly; there is no tendency in one part to 
rob the other of its due proportion of sap, and 
when once established, requires less care than any 
other mode of training. 
Some of my vines, the first year after planting, 
were watered with sink-drain water, and being 
satisfied that it injured them, [ have discontinued 
the practice, and have since root-pruned them, 
in order to check too free a growth of wood. 
Many of my neighbors injured their vines by giv- 
ing them large quantities of stimulating manures, 
such as fresh stable manure, dead horses or other 
animal manure, thereby exciting them to make 
an increased growth of long-jointed wood. I 
grow my vines for the fruit, and am satisfied if 
they make a few feet of short-jointed wood, and 
the only manure (if manure it may be called) 
which I now give them is a top-dressing of an- 
thracite coal ashes. 
The Diana, with me, has proved a great grow- 
er and free bearer; the bunches of good size, and 
the berries large, some of them measuring seven- 
eights of an inch in diameter. It is a matter of 
surprise that this, the most delicious of our native 
grapes, should have received so little attention, 
while new varieties, greatly infericr to it in point 
of flivor, have been heralded as the greatest ac- 
quisition to our list of hardy vines. 

The past season has not been favorable to the 
ripening of out-door grapes.”’ 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Younc Corn Ometer. To a dozen ears of fine 
young Indian corn, allow five eggs ; boil the corn 
a quarter of an hour, and then, with a grater, 
grate it down from the cob; beat the eggs very 
light, and then stir gradually the grated corn 


of salt and a very little Cayenne ; pat into « hot 
frying pan equal quantities of lard and fresh 
batter, and stir them well together over the fire ; 
when they boil, put in the mixture thick, and 
fry it, afterwards browning the top with a red- 
bot shovel or a salamander; transfer it, when 
done, to a heated dish, but do not fold it over. 
It will be found excellent. This is a good way of 
using boiled corn that has been left from dinner 
the preceding day. 





into the pan of eggs; add a small salt-spoonful |/ 


MAINE STATE AG. SOCIETY. 


Sixth Exhibition, to be held at Portland, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
September 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1860. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS. 
DIVISION I.—LIVE STOCK. 


[No anima! shall be entered or allowed to compete for 
any more than one premium, excepting that working ox- 
en may be entered to make up town or county teams, 
and breeding horses for the saddle or speed; excepting 
also that any person having cattle on the ground com- 
peting for other premiums, may put the same into his 
herd if he desires to compete for the premium on herds.] 

Class 1.—Horses. 

For best stallion, six years old and upwards, for all 
work, endurance and docility considered, his pedigree 
and some of bis stock to be exhibited to ec mmittee, $25, 
2d, 15; 4 to 6 yrs. old, stock not required, 15, 2d 10; 
3 yrs. old, 12, 8; 2 yrs. 8; yearling, 5. 

Breeding mare, with some of her progeny by her side, 
$20, 15, 10. 

For general use as roadsters and carriage horses—mare, 

5 yrs. old and upwards, $20, 15; 4 yrs. old, 10, 8; geld- 
ing, 5 yrs. and upwards, 15, 10; 4 yrs., 10, 8; colt, eith- 
er filly or gelding, 3 yrs., 10, 8; 2 yrs., 8,5; yearling, 
5, 3. 
’ Stallion, 5 yrs. and upwards, for speed in trotting, 
$25, 15; 3 or 4 yrs., 20, 10; mare, 5 yrs. and upwards, 
$25, 15; 3 or 4 yrs., 20, 10; gelding, 5 yrs. and up- 
wards, 20, 10; 3 or 4 yrs., 15, 8. 

Best span of carriage horses, $20, 15, 8; saddle horse, 
10, 8 


Class 2.—Improved Shocrt-horn. 
[Certificate of Pedigree required.] 

Thorough bred short horn bull, 3 yrs. old or over, 
$25, and a medal to the breeder if within the State; 24, 
15; 3d, 5; improved short horn bull, 2 yrs., 15, 8; 1 yr. 
10, 5; bull calf, 5, 3. 

Improved short horn cow, 3 yrs. and upwards, $15, 
10, 5; 2 yrs., 6, 4; yearling, 4, 2; heifer calf, 2, 6. 

Grade short horn bull, 2 yrs. or more, 5, 4; yearling, 
3, 2; calf, 2, 1; cow, 3 yrs. or more, 6, 5, 4; heifer, 2 
yrs. 4, 3; yearling, 3, 2; calf, 2. 

The awarding committee, in deciding on calves, should 
ascertain whetner they were suckled or raised from the 
pail, and make due allowance. 

Class 3.—Herefords and Grade Herefords. 
[Certificate of purity of blood required.) 

Full blood Hereford bull, 3 yrs. or over, $25, 15, 5; 

2 yrs., 10, 5; yearling, 15, 8; calf, 5, 3; Hereford cow, 
3 yrs. or more, 15, 10, 5; 2 yrs. or more, 6, 4; heifer, 
yearling, 4, 2; heifer calt, 2, 1. 
Grade Hereford bull, 2 yrs. or more, 5, 4; grade year- 
ling, 3, 2; Hereford bull calf, 2, 1; grade Hereford cow, 
3 yrs. or more, 6, 5, 4; grade Hereford heifer, 2 yrs. 4, 
3; grade Hereford heifer, yearling, 3, 2; grade Ileretord 
calf, 2. 


Class 4.—Devons and Grade Devons. 
(Certidcate of purity of blood required} 

Full blood Devon bull, 3 yrs. or over, $25, 15; year- 
ling Devon bull, 10, 5; yearling, 15, 8; Devon bull calf, 
5, 3; full biood Devon cow, 3 yrs. or over, 15, 10, 5; 2 
yrs. old heifer, 4, 3; l yr. old, 4, 2; heifer calf, 2, 1. 

Grade Devon bull, 2 yrs. or more, $5, 4; yearling, 
3, 2; calf, 2, 1; grade Devon cow, 3 yrs. or more, 6, 5, 
4; 2 yrs., 4,3; yearling, 3, 2; calf, 2. 


Class 5.—Ayrshires and Grade Ayrshires. 
[JertiGcate of purity of blood reqauired.] 

Full blood Ayrshire bull, 3 yrs. and over, $25, 15, 5; 
2 yrs., 15, 8; yearling, 10, 5; bull calf, 5, 3; full blood 
Ayrehire cow, 3 yrs. or more, 15, 10, 5; heifer, 2 yrs., 
4, 3; yearling heifer, 3, 2; heiter calf, 2, 1. 

Grade Ayrshire bull, 2 yrs. or more, $5, 4; yearling, 
3, 2; calf, 2,1; grade Ayrshire cow, 3 yrs. or more, 5, 
4, 3; heifer, 2 yrs. old, 3. 2; yearling, 3, 2; grade Ayr- 
shire bull heifer, 2, 1. 


Class 6 —Jerseys and Grade Jerseys. 
[Certificate of purity of blood required | 
Full blood Jersey bull, 3 yrs. or over, $25, 15; 2 yrs. 
old, 15, 8; one yr., 10, 5; calf, 5, 4; full blood Jersey 
cow, 3 yrs. or over, 15, 10, 5; heifer, 2 yrs., 4, 3; year- 
ling heifer, 3, 2; calf, 2. 
Giade Jersey bull, 2 yrs. or more, 6, 5; yearling, 4, 
3; calf, 3, 2; grade Jersey cow, 3 yrs. or more, 6, 5, 4; 
heifer, two yrs., 4, 3; yearling, 3, 2; calf, 2. 


Class 7.—Galloways and Grade Galloways. 
(Certificate of purity of blood required.} 

Full blood Galloway bull, 3 yrs. and upwards, $20, 12; 

two yrs., 12, 8; l yr., 10,5; calf, 5, 4; full blood Gal- 

loway cow, 3 yrs. or upwards, 12, 9, 6; heifer, 2 yrs., 4, 

3; heifer, 1 yr., 3, 2; calf, 2. 

Grade Galloway bull, 2 yrs. or more, $5, 4; yearling, 

4, 3; calf, 3, 2; grade Galloway cow, 3 yrs. or more, 5, 

4,3; heifer, 2 yrs., 4,3; heifer, 1 yr., 3, 2; calf, 2. 


Class 8.—Milch Cows and Herds. 

Milch cow of any breed, (breeding and milking quali- 
ties considered,) over 3 yrs. old, $10. 

A trial of the milking powers of the cow, from Ist to 
10th of July, and from 10th to 20th of August—the cow 
to be kept on grass only during the time of trial, and for 
fifteen days previous to the commencement of trial. The 
statement to be furnished shall contain, lst—The age 
and breed of cow and time of calving. 2d—The quauti- 
ty of milk in weight, and also of butter during each pe- 
riod of ten days. 3d—The butter made to be exhibited 
with the cow at the Fair, and the statement to be accom- 
panied by the affidavit of the competitor and one other 
person conversant with the facts. 

2d do. $8, 3d, 6; best herd of cows from any one farm, 
not less than six in number, with specific statement of 
their feed and products as given for three months next 
preceding the exhibition, 20, 10. 


Class 9.—Oxen, Steers and Beeves. 
Ten yokes of oxen from one county, $40, 20; five 
yokes from one town, 20, 10; five yokes of three years 
old steers from one town, 15, 10. 
Only one premium will be awarded to a county on 
teams of oxen, and only one on steers; and only one 
to a town on teams of oxen, and one on steers. 
Yoke of oxen, size, symmetry, age and discipline con- 
sidered, $10, 7, 5; pair three yis. old steers, 8,5; two 
yrs., 6, 4; yearling steers, 5, 3; steer calves, 4, 2; yoke 
of fat oxen over 4 yrs. old, 15, 10; single fat ox, without 
a mate, 8, 5; fat cow, 4 yrs. old, or upwards, 6, 4; fat 
heifer, under 4 yrs., 5. 
Certificates to be furnished that the animals were fed 
and fatted io the State. 
The Judges are expressly instructed to exclude overfed 


fat animals, if such should be presented in either of the 


preceding classes, it being the object of the Society to 
have superior breeding animals. 


Cless 10.—Sheep. 

Flock of any breed, not less than fifty from any one 
farm; twenty-five to be exhibited; a full statement to be 
given of the breed, ecst and kind of keeping, sale of 
wool, and also of lambs and sheep, to be furnished under 
oath, $40, 25, 15; flock of lambs of any breed, not less 
than fifteen in number from any one farm, 10, 7; Spanish 
Merino buck, 1 or more years, 8, 5; ewe, 5, 3; Silesian 
Merino buck. 8, 5; ewe, 5, 3; French Merino buck, 8, 
5; ewe, 5, 3; Leicester and Dishley buck, 1 yr. or over, 
8, 5; South Down buck, 1 yr. or over, 8; ewe, 5; Oxford 
Down buck, 1 yr. or over, 8; ewe, 5; Cotswold back, 1 
yr. or miore, 8; ewe, 5; Cheviot buck, 1 yr. or over, 8; 
ewe, 5. 

Fat wethers, not less than five, $8; fa: ewes, do., 6. 
Class 11.—Swine. 


Boar of large breed, which, when well fatted at ma- 
ture age, will weigh not less than 400 Ibs., $8, 5; sow, 
8,5; boar under 2 yrs., 8, 5. Swine of small breed, 
which when well fatted, at mature age, will weigh not 
less than 400 Ibs.; same as above; litter of pigs, of any 
breed, not less than six, 8, 5. 

The precise age of the above animals should be stated 
on the cards. 


Class 12.—Poultry. 

Flock of bens exhibited, not less than 15 in number, 
statement of profit to be made, $4, 2, 1; flock of turkeys, 
not less than ten in number, statement of profit to be 
made, 4, 2, 1; flock of geese, not less than six in num- 
ber, statement of profit to be made, 4, 2, 1; flock of 
ducks, not less than six in number, statement of profit to 
be made, 4, 2, 1; pair of guinea fowls, 3, 2; pair of Pea 
fowls, 3, 2. Fancy lot of fowls, to include al.o pigeons 
and rabbits, 10, 6. 


DIV. L1.—AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS. 
Prize Essay, 100.00. 


By the liberality of Hon. J. B. Brown, of Portland, 
the sum of one hundred dollars has been placed at the 
disposal of the State Board of Agriculture to be awarded 
for an Essay on Underdraining and Deep or Subsoil 
Plowing, a3 applicable to agriculture in Maine; and this 
sum is hereby offered for the best Essay on these sub- 
jects. 

Manuscripts in competition for the above prize may 
be sent to the Secretary of the Board, 8. L. Goodale, of 
Saco, until the lst of December next. They must be 
plainly written, on one side of the paper only; must be 
inscribed with a motto and accompauied with a sealed 
envelope having the same motto upon it, and containing 
* ae and wrecoee Bg the author. 

nitials, or any other means than the of ascer- 
tain'ng the authorship, must not be — Nain 

The prize will not be awarded to an Essay deemed un- 
satisfactory, whether there be competition or not. 


i Class 1— Drawing Match. 
Exhibition of strength and discipline by one yoke of 





oxen, over seven feet in girt, $10, 7, 4; exhibition by 


oxen girting 7 feet or under, 10, 7, 4; do. yoke under 
5 yrs., 10, 7, 4; yoke of balls or stags, over 7 feet in 
girt, 10, 7,4; Dulls or stags girting 7 feet or under, 10, 
7, 4; exhibition of training of steers, not over 3 yrs., by 
a boy not over'I6 yrs., 5, 4, 3; strength and discipline 
by a pair of horses weighing 24 owt. or over, 10, 5; do. 
under 24 ewt.,' 10, 8; strength and discipline ot one 
horse, weighing '12 owt. or over, 8, 4; do. 12 owt. or un- 
der, 8, 4; exhibition of strength and discipline by a pair 
of mules, 10, 5; do. one mule, 8, 4. 

The committee will see the cattle tested at the drag, 
reasonably loaded, and also with the cart. They will 
require them to be shown by moving them forward and 
backward, turning them to the right and to the left 
without a load. 

In attaching them to the cart, they shall be brought 
to it, first on the left, then on the right. The cart will 
be moved forward and backward; and also by attaching 
the oxen with their heads to the cart, to propel it back- 
ward. Any driver exercising cruelty or using profanity 
while driving, shall be immediately ruled off the ground 
by the committee. 


Premium for a Bog Plow. 

The Trustees of the Maine State Agricultural Society 
have concluded to have no plowing or plowing match this 
year, but they offer the following premium, viz: $25,00 
for the best improvement in the plow for plowing bog 
lands, the draft of which is so regulated that the cattle 
shall walk on the sod and neither of them in the furrow. 
Competition open to plow makers of any State—a trial 
of the plows to be made some day during the Show as 
evidence of its utility. 


Class 2.—Dairy Products. 
To any person who shall give statement under oath of 
having made the greatest average amount of butter per 
cow, and of the best quality, from three or more cows in 
his dairy, during the months of June, July and August, 
samples of not less than twenty Ibs. to be exhibited, (the 
dairy must be devoted to butter solely during the time 
specified, and not to butter part of the time, and cheese 
part of the time, as is sometimes the case,) $15, 10, 8, 
6; any person who keeps but one cow and who shall give 
statement under oath, of having made the greatest 
amount of butter, and of the best quality, during the 
season from June, and July to August; specimen of not 
less than ten Ibs. to be exhibited, and a true statement 
of keeping to be given, 10, 8, 6; person who shall give 
statement under oath of having made the greatest aver- 
age ammount of cheese per cow, and of the best quality, 
from 3 or more cows in his dairy from 20th of June to 
20th of August, samples of not less than 30 Ibs. to be 
exhibited, (the dairy must be devoted to cheese during 
the time specified, and not to butter part of the time apd 
cheese part of the time, as is sometimes the case,) 15, 
10, 8, 6; lot of butter not less than 20 Ibs., 10, 8, 6, 5, 


The claimants for the premiums in this section, must 
present a statement which embraces information on the 
following points: 1. At what time was butter made, and 
from what number of cows? 2. What is the treatment 
of cream and wilk before churning, in winter and sum-, 
mer, and why? 3. What is the method of freeing the 
butter from the milk? 4. Do you use water in freeing 
the butter or not, and why? 5. What quantity of salt 
per pound and the kind used? 6. Do you use saltpetre 
or any other substance in making the butter, and why? 
7. Has any kind of salt been found injarious in making 
butter? if so, state the kind and reasons. 8. What is 
the manner of making or preserving the butter ? 

Butter offered for premiums must be presented in but- 
ter tubs, jars or firkins. 
Lot of cheese made within the year, not less than 30 
Ibs., $10, 8, 6, 5, 4; Ict of butter, not less than 10 Ibs., 
made by girls under 16 yrs. of age, one dozen silver tea- 
spoons, 2d, half dozen, 3d, silver butter knife; lot of 
cheese, not less than 20 Ibs., made by girls under 16, 
one doz. silver tea-spoons, 2d, half doz., 3d, silver batter 
knife. 

Class 3 —Bread, Sugar and Honey. 
Best loaf of wheat bread made by a girl under 16 yrs., 
$3, 2, 1; rye and Indian bread made by a girl under 16, 
3, 2, 1; maple sugar, not less than 20 Ibs., made by one 
person in 1860, 8, 5, 3; specimen maple syrup, not less 
than two gallons, made by one person in 1860, 5, 3; 
sample honey, not less than 20 lbs., from one apiary, 6, 
4. 


DIV. IV.—MANUFACTURES, MACHINERY AND 
IMPLEMENTS. 
Class 1.—Manufactures, 
Meine manufactured, by machinery, 1860. 
A medal for the best cassimere, doeskin, broadcloth, 
satinet, 20 yards woolen carpeting, oil-cluth carpeting, 
fancy cotton cluth, (each.) A diploma for best sbeet- 
ing, common width of sheeting or shirting, ovtton drill- 
ing, cotton flannel, woven bags not le:s than ten, 10 lbs 
cotton yarn, 5 lbs cotton twine, white woolen flannel, 
red woolen flannel, 5 Jbs woolen yarn, (each.) Best 
pair milled blankets, medal. 
Hovsewotp Manvuracrures. Maine made, in 1860. 
Best pair woolen blankets, $2; 10 yards all woolen flan- 
nel, 2; 10 yards milled wool cloth, 2; 10 yards wool 
carpeting, 2; 10 yards linen cheese strainer, 1; speci- 
men sewing silk, 1; linen table cloth, 1; linen diaper, 
2; shirts from native linen, 1; 10 yards tow cloth, 1; 
3 lbs woolen yarn, 1; woolen yarn knit stockings, 1; 
worsted knit stockings, 1; knit woolen gloves, 1; wool- 
en mittens, diploma; knit cotton stockings, 1; rag car- 
pet, 15 yards, 3; 2ddo, 2; hearth rug, 3; 2d do, 2; 3d 
do, 1; floor mat, 3; 2d do, 2; 3d do, 1; 10 yards all 
wool frocking, 3; cotton and wool do, 2. 
Neepte Work. Best variety of fancy and ornamen- 
tal needle work, made by one woman, diploma and $2; 
2d do, 2: 3d do, 1; counterpane, diploma and 2; 2d do, 
2; 3d do, 1; embroidery, diploma and 2; 2d do, 2; 3d 
do, 1. 
Croraine. Greatest and best display of clothing, 
medal; aud diploma each, for best overcoat, dress coat, 
vest, pants, sack coat, frock coat. 
Micunery. Best display of millinery, diploma and 
$5; 2d do, 3. 
Hats, Cars anv Fors. Best display of dress furs, 
medal; and diploma each, for best wool bat, palm-leaf 
hat, fur cap, cloth cap, child's bat or cap. 
Paper, Painting anp Bixpine. A medal each, for 
best specimen of printing paper manufactured in this 
State, best specimen of printing, best specimen of book- 
binding, best specimen blank books made in this State. 
Boots, SHors anp Leatuer. A diploma each, for 
best side of sole leather, side of upper leather, side of 
harness Jeather, tanned calf skin, tanned calf skin with 
hair on, morocco leather, tanned sheep skin, tanned 
sheep skin with wool on, pair men’s thick boots, pair 
thick “‘stoga’”’ boots, pair men’s thin shoes, pair men’s 
thick shoes, pair women’s gaiter boots, pair women’s 
walking shoes, pair women’s slippers. 


Class 2.—Agricultural Implements. 

For Tittace. Best set of plows, not less than threq 
different sizes, $10; 2d do, 5; diploma each, for best 
harrow, roller, cultivator, horse hoe; a medal each, for 
best grain drill, best broadcast sowing machine; diplo- 
ma and $10, for best draining machine; diploma and 5 
for best set of ditching tools; a diploma each, for best 
seed sower for small teed, best corn planter; a medal 
each, for best lime or manure spreader, best liquid ma- 
nure distributor; a diploma each, for best hoe, garden 
rake, shovel, spade, manure fork, band oultivator; 
diploma and $10, for best implement for deep pulveriza- 
tion of the soil; medal, for best collection of agricul- 
tural implements manufactured out of the State; medal 
and 20, for same, manufactured in Maine; diploma and 
10, for best collection vt horticultural implements, do. 

Persons presenting agricultural implements or articles 
of mechanical ingenuity and utility, are requested to 
furnish the Secretary with a particular description of the 
articles, the price, and place where they can be bad. 

Currine anv Boring. Best case of edge tools, and 

boring tools, for carpenters’ and farmers’ use, manufac- 
tured in this State, medal; if made out of this State, 
diploma. 
Harvestine or Gatuerine Crops. Best mowing ma- 
chine, made in Maine; and diploma each, for best mow- 
ing machine made out of the State, beet horse rake, hay 
elevator in place of pitebfork, grain cradle, dozen 
seythes, half dozen enaths, dozen rakes, drag rake, 
pronged or root hoe. 
Preraning Crops ror Marger orn Consvmprion. 
A medal each, for best horse power, thresher and sepa- 
rator, fan or winnowing machine, portable grist mill, 
hay press, improvement in apparatus or model for ovok- 
ing food for stock; and a diploma each, for best straw 
cutter, root cutter, corn and eob crusher, corn sheller, 
apple parer, churn, apparatus for working butter, cheese 
press, clover buller, pump for farm use, best arrange- 
ment for raising water other than pump. 

For Transportation—To be made in Maine. . Diplo- 
ma each, for best ox cart, job wagon, double wagon, 
light pleasure wagon; medal each, for best two-wheel 
chaise, best four-wheel chaise; diploma, for best gig; 
medal each, for two-horse pleasure Carriage, single 
sleigh, double sleigh; diploma each, for best single bar- 
ness, double harness, saddle, side-saddle; book each, for 
best wheelbarrow, yoke and bows; diploma, for, best 
whips; book, for best horse hames; medal, tor best dos. 
horse shoes, 


Class 3.—~Machinery. 


chine for ng boots and shoes, weighing machine; 
medal 100, for best dynamometer, for testing the 
draught of ten oxen, adapted for general use—to left 
as the property of the Society. 
Class 4.—Furniture, Wares, &c. 
P Bupersvan dante made. Medal ett. for best lot of 
urniture exhibi y one person exhibition 

sashes, doors and blinds. : 
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SUMMER. 


The fickle year is in its golden prime, 
The world is dreaming in a hazy lustre, 
And round the altars of our summer clime 
The blushing roses cluster, 


Upon the mor ntain dwells imprisoned light, - 
And in the valley sleeps a shade depressing, 
While fields of waving wealth euchants the sight, 

Like gold of God’s own blessing. 


The ploughman rests beneath the wayside tree, 
The stream curls slowly round the hoofs of cattle, 
And o’er the meadow floats the droning bee, 
Fresh from the flowery battle. 


Soft through the southern meshes of the vine, 
I hear the birds unto each other calling; 
And in the casket of the eglantine, 
The tropic dews are falling. 


Far in the distance rolls the sluggish sea, 
With not enough of life in all its breathing 

To bid the sail from its rude bonds go free, 
And spura its hempen wreathing. 


On all there rests a halo and a bush, 
The spell of poesy is on the blossom, 
And Nature's spirit slumbers in a blush, 

Caught trom high Heaven’s bosom. 


The Past and Future blend in one sweet sleep, 

The world’s a dream, and care a hidden murmur, 
Whose tears, however badly he may weep, 

Are but the dews of Summer. 


The Story Geller. 


A SUPERNATURAL SKETCH. 


AN INEXPLICABLE STORY. 
[From the German. ] 


At the corner of the Rue des Kubans, opposite 
the chapel of St. Sebald, in Nuremberg, there 
stands a little inn, tall and narrow, with notched 
gables, and dim window-panes, and its roof sur- 
mounted bya pluster Virgin. Io this I passed 
the saddest days of my hfe. I had gone to Nu- 
remberg to study the old German masters, but 
the want of money had compelled me to have re- 
course to painting portraits—and such portraits! 
Fat gossips, with their cats on their knees, alder- 
men in perukes, burgomasters in three-cornered 
hats, &c.—all brilliant with ocher and vermillion. 

From portra ts | descended to sketches, then to 
profiles ; at last, even these failed me. 

There is nothing more pitiable than to have 
constantly at your heels a Jandiord with thin lips 
a screaming voice, and an impudent air, who nev- 
er loses a chance to call out: ‘‘Are you going to 
pay me soon, Monsieur? Do you know how 
much your bill amounts to. Oh, no! of course 
this does not trouble you. Monsieur eats, drink» 
and sleeps quietly. The good Lord takes care of 
the little sparrows. Monsieur only owes two 
hundred florins and ten kreutzers. A mere trifle; 
not worth the trouble of mentioning.”’ 








Those who have never heard this gamut sound- 
ing in their ears can form no idea of the horror 
of it. The love of art, imagination, the lofty en- 
thusiasm for the beautiful—whether at the very 
breath of such a rascal. You become weak and 
tired ; you lose even the sentiment of your per- 
sonal dignity, and salute at a distance, and re- 
spectfully, the most clownish of burgomastere. 

One night, having not a sou in my pocket, and 
being threatened with a prison by the worthy 
master Rapp, I sat down on my truckle-bed and 
gave myself up to reflection. The thought of 
suicide entered my head ; and the more I reflect- 
ed, the more desirable such an exit from my 
troubles appeared to my mind. So numerous and 
convincing were the arguments in its favor which 
thronged upon me, that I dared not look at my 
razor, lest the irresistible force of logic should 
compel me to commit bankruptcy by cutting my 
throat. At length I blew out my candle and 
threw myself on the bed, with a determination to 
come to a decision on the next day. 


My dreams were usually of the abominable 
Rapp; my one desire to get money that I might 
rid myself of his odious presence. But this night 
a singular revolution took place in my mind. In 
about an hour [ rose, then wrapping myself in 
an old grey coat, I began to trace on paper a rap- 
id sketch in the Dutch style—something strange. 
fantastic, quite apart from my habitual concep- 
tions. 

Imagine to yourself a somber court. inclosed by 
high dilapidated walls. These walls, garuished 
with hooks seven or eight feet from the ground, 
suggest at once a slaughter-house. On the left, 
through a trellis-work of laths, you discern a 
quartered ox, suspended by strong pulleys from 
the ceiling ; drops of blood trickling from it col- 
lect in a gutter obstructed by the refuse of the 
shambles. The light in the court comes from 
above, where chimneys, and weather-cocks, and 
storied roofs of houses are relieved against an an- 
gle of thesky. Atthe extremity isa shed; be- 
neath i' a wood-pile, upon which is a ladder, and 
scattered around are seen ropes, bundles of straw 
a rabbit hut, and hen coops, past service. 


How did these heterogeneous details come into 
my head? Icannot tell. I had no remembrance 
of any such place, and yet every stroke of the 
pencil seemed by its truthfulness an exact copy. 
Nothing was wanting. 

But on the right a corner of the sketch remain- 
ed bare. I did not know what to put there; but 
I was disquieted, agitated as [ looked upon it. 
Suddenly I caw a foot, but it was in a reverse po- 
sition, and detached from the ground. Spite of 
its improbability, I :ollowed the inspiration and 
sketched it, without stopping to account for my 
fancy.. Then the leg appeared and a portion of 
the dress. At length the whole figure—an old 
woman, haggard, wan, dishevelled, thrown down 
on the edge of a well, struggling against a strong 
hand which had grasped her throat. 

Kt was a murder that I was sketching! The 
crayon fell from my hands. The old woman— 
her face contracted by terror, her form bent over 
the margin of the well, both hands grasping the 
hand of her murderer—terrified me I dared not 
look at her. But the man—the murderer—to 
whom the arm belonged. I could not seem it. 
It was impossible to finish my sketch. The sweat 
drops stood upon my brow. “I am fatigued,” I 
said. ‘But little remains to be done. I will 
complete it to-morrow ;’’ and terrified by the vis- 
ion, I lay down upon the bed and in five minutes 
slept profoundly. 

The next day, as I was about to resume my 
work, a knock resounded at the door. 

“*Qome in,’’ I called out, and a man somewhat 


_ advanced in years, tall, thin, and dressed in black 
" appeared upon the threshold. The whole physi- 


ognomy of the man—bis closely approximating 
eyes, his large aquiline nose, bis lofty, broad and 
bony brow—-had something severe and imposing. 
He saluted me gravely. 

**M. Christian Venias, the artist ?’’ he said. 

‘That is my name, sir.”’ 

‘The Baron Frederic Van Spreckdal.”” 


The apparition in my poor garret of this ama-| 
_ teur, judge of the criminal court, im pressed me 


strongly. I threw a glance up.n my worm-eaten 
furniture, tattered draperies, and dirty floor, and 
felt humiliated ; but Van Spreckdal appeared to 
‘pay no attention to these details. 

**Master Venius,’’ he resumed, ‘1 have come,” 
Bat at the moment his eyes were arrested by 


- the unfinished sketeh, and he stopped. 


«Are you thé author of this sketch ?”” he asked 


_ pfter a moment’s pause. 


**Yes, sir.’’ Rabe’ yeita y 
**What is the price of it?’’ 
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4] do not sell my sketches. ‘Tn is a design for 

a picture.” Ayagte 

‘Ah!’ aid he; and lifting the paper with 
his long, yellow finger, he took an eye-glass from 
his waistcoat pocket, and began to study it atten- 
tively. ‘The silence.was so great that I ‘heard 
distinctly the plaintive buzzing of a fly caught in 
a spider's web. 

‘+And what will be the dimensions of the pic- 
ture, Master Venius ?”’ he said at length, without 
looking at me. 

“Three by four.” 

«And the price ?”’ 

‘Fifty ducats.”’ 

Van Spreckdal laid the sketch down on the ta- 
ble, and drawing from his pocket a long puree of 
green silk, began to slip the rings along. ‘Fifty 
ducats,’* he said, and counting them out, *‘here 
they are.’’ 

He rose, saluted me, and departed ; while I sat 
stupefied, listening to the clink of his ivory head- 
ed cane upon the staircase. 

When I had recovered from my stupefaction, I 
sat down to finish my sketch. A few strokes of 
the pencil, and it would be finished. But these 
few strokes were out of my power. The inspira- 
tion was over. The mysterious murderer would 
not disengage himself from the convolutions of my 
brain. 1 tried again and again. I forced myself 
to draw; but the results were as discordant as a 
figure of Raphael in a Dutch inn of L-niers. 

At this moment, Rapp, according to his praise- 
worthy custom, opened the door without knock- 
ing. His eyes fell upon the pile of ducats, and 
he shrieked : 

‘Ah, ah! I have caught you, Monsieur paint- 
er! You pretended you had no money !’’ and he 
extended his crooked fingers with that nervous 
trembling which the sight of gold always pro- 
duces in a miser. 

The remembrance of all the insults I had suf- 
fered from him exasperated me. With a single 
bound, I seized him, and thrusting him over the 
threshold, flattened his nose with the door. The 
old usurer shrieked : 

‘My money, thief! robber! my money!” till 
every ludger in the house ran out, asking ‘* What 
is the matter ?’’ 1 opened the door quickly, and 
with a single stroke of the foot sent Muster Rapp 
rolling down the staircase. 

‘Lhat is the matter,” I said; and closing my 
door, I double-locked it, while the shouts of 
laughter from the neighbors saluted the old miser 
in his progress down stairs. 

This adventure had inspired me and I resumed 
my work with some prospect of success; but an 
unaccustomed noise soon interrupted my labors. 
It wag the click of arms and the tramp of men 
ascending the staircase. A cold chill ran over 
me. Can I have broken that rascal’s neck ? and 

are they coming to seize me? There was a knock 
at my door and a rough voice said : 

‘*In the name of the law, open !”’ 

I thought of escaping by the window over the 
roofs ; but a vertigo seized me at a mere glance 
at the dizzy hight. Again the summons came. 


‘Open, or we will break down the door!” 

I turned the key and saw the chief of police. 

“I arrest you,’’ he said, and made asign to 
two men who seized me by the collar, while the 
others rummaged my garret. ‘March!’ was 
the next order, and I descended the staircase, 
supported under each arm, like a consumptive in 
his third stage of illness. 


They put me into a hackney coach. I asked 
what I had done, but they only exchanged signif- 
icant smiles. Soon a deep shadow enveloped us ; 
the steps of the horses resounded under a vault. 
We had entered the prison. The jailer shut me 
up in a cell as tranquilly as if he had been put- 
ting a pair of stockings in a drawer, thinking all 
the time of something else. I looked all around 
my cell. It had been newly white-washed, and 
there was nothing upon the walls but a rude 
sketch of a gibbet, drawn by my predecessor. 
The light came from an aperture nine or ten feet 
from the floor, and the furniture consisted of a 
bed of straw. I sat down upon the straw, with 
my hands around my knees, and gave myself up 
to despair. I had killed Rapp. He had de- 
nounced me before dying. I should be hung as 
his murderer. I started up, coughing, as if the 
hempen cravat already pressed my throat. 


Again the jailer appeared, and ordered me to 
follow him. He conducted me through long gal- 
leries to a somber hall with benches arranged in 
a semi-circle, opposite which, on an elevated seat, 
were two persons with their backs to the light, 
and their faces in the shadow; but as one of 
them tarned to his companion, I recognized the 
aquiline profile of Van Spreckdal. 


Beneath them at a low table, was seated a clerk, 
tickling the tip of his ear with the feather of his 
uill. : 
. ‘Christian Venius,’’ said Van Spreckdal, 
‘‘where did you get this sketch?’ showing me 
my nocturnal work, of which they had taken pos- 
session at the time of my arrest. 

**I am the author of it.’”’ 

There was along silence. The clerk took down 
my answer ; and as I listened to the scratching of 
his pen, I wondered what that had to do with the 
kick I had given to Rapp. 

**You are the author of it,” said van Spreck- 
dal, ‘*where did you get the subject ?”’ 

**It is a fancy sketch.’’ é 

**You have not copied the details anywhere?”’ 

‘*No, sir; I have imagined them all.” _ 

‘*And this woman,”’ pursued the judge. ‘*who 
is murdered on the edge of the well; have you 
imagined her, also?” 

‘‘Undoubtedly.”” 

‘*You have never seen her ?”’ 

‘“«Never.”’ 

Van Spreckdal rose as if indignant, then seat- 
ing himself he appeared to consult his colleague 
in a low voice. Suddenly. he said to the jailer : 

“Take the prisoner to the carriage. We are 
going to the Metzerstrasse.”’ 

I was placed in a carriage with two policemen. 
One of them on the way offered a pinch of snuff 
to his comrade. I extended my fingers mechani- 
cally to the box? He drew it quickly back. 
The blood mounted into my face, and I turned 
away my head to conceal my emotion. 

“If you look out of the windows,’’ said the 
man of the snuff box, we shall be obliged to put 
manacles on you.” 

When the carriage stopped, one of them alight- 
ed while the other held me by ‘the collar; then 
seeing his comrade ready to receive me, he pushed 
me out rudely. Weentered a narrow alley, with 
broken, irregular pavement. A yellowish mois- 
ture stood on the walls, exhaling a fetid odor. I 
walked in darkness, with two men bebind me. 
Farther on appeared the light of an interior 
court. 

As I advanced, a feeling of terror took possess- 
ion of me, like the annatural horror of a night- 
mare. I recoiled instinctively. 

“Go on!’ cried one of the policemen behind 
me, patting his hand on my shoulder, ‘‘march !’’ 

My terror was no longer instinctive when I 
saw before me the court which I had sketched 
the night before ; its walls garnished with hooks, 
the wood-pile, the ladder, the rabbit-hut, the 


hen-coop, etc. Not a skylight, great or small, | man 


high or low, not @ cracked window-pane, not a 
single detail had been omitted. I was thunder- 
struck at this strange revelation. 

Near the well were the two judges. At their 
feet was the old woman, lying on her back, her 


long gray hair straggling over her form, her face 
livid, her eyes unnaturally wide, her tongue be- 
tween her teeth. It was a horrible spectacle! 

“Well!*’ said Van Spreckdal, in a solemn 
tone, ‘‘what have you to say ?”’ 

I was silent. , 

“Do you confess that you threw this woman, 
Theresa Becker, into this well, after having 
strangled her, that you might steal her money ?” 

“*No,”’ Icried, ‘no, Ido not know this woman. 
I have never seen her. May God help me!” 

“That is enough,”’ he replied, in a dry voice, 
and departed with his companions. I was car- 
ried back to the prison in a state of profound 
stupidity. I knew not what to think. My con- 
science, even, began to trouble me. I asked my- 
self if I bad not really assassina‘ed the old wo- 
man. I passed a wretched night of doubt, be- 
wilderment, despair. 


With the dawn some of my black thoughts dis- 
appeared. I felt more confidence in myself, and 
at the same time, a desire to see what was going 
on in the world without. Other prisoners before 
me had climbed to the narrow aperture. They 
bad dug holes in the wall that they might mount 
more easily. I climbed there in my turn, and, 
when stretching my neck forward, I saw the 
crowd, the life, the movement, tears flowed 
abundantly down my cheeks. 1 thought no more 
of suicide. I experienced the strongest desire to 
live. They might condemn me to the hardest la- 
bor, might attach a cannon ball to my leg, il 
they would only let me live; to live was to be 
happy. 

The old market, opposite my window, with its 
roof like an extinguisher resting on heavy pillars 
offered a fine spectacle. The old women, seated 
by their baskets of vegetables, their cages of 
poultry and baskets of eggs behind them ; the 
Jews, old clothes dealers, with faces the color of 
box-wood ; the butchers, with naked arms, chop- 
ping meat at their stalls; the peasants, with 
large felt hats planted on the nape of the neck, 
their hands behind their backs, and smoking 
tranquilly their pipes; then the nosie, the tu- 
mult of the crowd, the tones of the voice, the ex- 
pressive gestures, the unexpected attitudes which 
betray at a distance the progress of a dispute, or 
paint the character of an individual—all this 
captivated me, and in spite of my sad position, I 
felt happy to be in the wor'd. 

While I was looking on, a man passed with his 
back bent, bearing an enormous quarter of beef 
on his shoulders. His arms were naked, his 
elbows in the air, and his head inclined on his 
breast. His floating hair, like that of Salvator’s 
‘‘Sicambre,’’ concealed his face ; and yet, at the 
first glance, a thrill ran through my veins. 

‘It is he!’’ I exclaimed. 

The blood rushed to my heart. I descended in- 
to my cell. My whole frame trembled. 

“It is he!’’ I stammered, with a half choked 
voice. ‘‘He is there—there—and I—E am about 
to die to expiate his crime. What shall I do? 
what shall I do?” 

A sudden thought from Heaven inspired mg 
I pat my hand into my pocket ; my crayons were 
there. Then, springing to the wall, I began to 
trace the scene of the murder with almost super- 
natural energy. No more uncertainty ; no more 
hesitating experiments. 1 knewthe man. I had 
seen him. I reproduced him before me. 

At ten o’clock the jailer appeared in my cell. 
His owlish stupidity gave place to admiration. 
“Is it possible?’’ he cried, standing on the 
threshold. 

“Go seek my judges,’’ I said, pursuing my 
work with increased exultation. 

“They are waiting for you in the criminal 
hall’’ he replied. 

++] wish to make some revelation,”’ I continued, 
putting the last touch to the mysterious person- 
age. 

"To a few minutes the two judges came. They 
looked on stupefied. With one hand extended to 
the picture, and trembling in every limb, I called 
out: 

‘*There is the aassasin !”’ 

Von Spreckdal, after a moment's silence, asked 
his name. 

“1 do not know it,’’ I answered. ‘‘but he is 
there now in the market, in the third stall at the 
left, chopping meat.’’ 

‘‘What do you think of it?’’ said he, turning 
towards his colleague. 

‘*Let them find the man,”’ replied the other, in 
@ grave tone. 

Some of the keepers went out to obey the order. 
The judge remained standing, looking at the pic- 
ture. Isank down upon the straw, with my head 
between my knees, exhausted with excitement. 
The noise of steps beneath the resounding arch- 
es of the corridor aroused me. The man entered. 
Von Spreckdal pointed in silence to the picture. 
He looked at it a moment, turned pale, then, 
with a roar, that chilled us with terror, he struck 
out his enormous arms, and, with one bound was 
out of the door. There was a fearful contest in 
the corridor. We heard the panting respiration 
of the butcher, low imprecations, brief words and 
the sound of struggling feet. It was over. The 
man re-entered. His head was bowed, his eyes 
blood-shot ; his hands bound behind his back. 
He fixed his gaze once more upon the picture, ap- 
peared to reflect, then, in a voice, as if speaking 
to himself, he said : 

**Who could have seen me?—at midnight.”’ I 
was saved. 

Many years have passed since this terrible ad- 
venture. I no longer cut frolics, or paint por- 
traits of burgomasters. By dint of labor and 
perseverance, with the blessing of God, I gain an 
honorable subsistence by such labors as can alone 
satisfy the aspirations of a true artist. But the 
remembrance of the nocturnal eketch has never 
left me. Sometimes, in the midet of my finest 
efforts, the thought of it returns, and I lay down 
my palette and dream for hours. 


How could a crime, committed by a man I did 
not know, in a place which I had never seen, be 
reproduced under my pencil, even to its smallest 
details? Wasitachance? No! And, besides, 
what 1s chance, after all, but the effect of a cause 
of which we are ignorant ? 

Schiller was right when he said: ‘‘The immor- 
tal soul does not share the imperfections of mat- 
ter; when the body sleeps, it unfolds its radiant 
wings, and wanders, God knows whither.”” Nv- 
ture is bolder in her realities than the imagina- 
tion of man in its wildest fancies. 

——__—_—_—_————— 

A Commuirrzeman In Scnoot. We have the fol- 
lowing good one from an authentic source :—A 
sub-committee of a School Board, not a thousand 
miles from the city of Lynn, were examining a 
class in a primary school. One of the committee 
undertook to sharpen up their wits by propound- 
ing the following question :—If I had a mince 
pie and should give two-twelfths to John, two- 
twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to Harry, and 
should keep half of the pie for myself, what 
would there be left ?”’ 

There was a profound study among the scholars 
but finally one lad held up his hand as a signal 
that he was ready to answer. 

“Well, sir, what would there be left? Speak 
up loud so that all can hear,” said the committee 


“The plate !’’ shouted the hopeful fellow. The 
committeeman turned red in the face, while the 
other members roared aloud. That boy was ex- 
cused from answering any more questions.— Bos- 
ton Journal. 








JAPANESE CIVILIZATION, 

We find in the New York Evening Post a long 
and very interesting letter from Japan, written 
by R. H. Dana, Jr., Esq., of Boston, from which 
we make liberal extracts. The skillful man- 
ner in which Mr. Dana treats of Japanese indus- 
try and civilization, renders the letter one of the 
most intelligent and valuable papers on Japan 
which has yet been published : 


EFFECT OF FOREIGN TRADE AND INTERCOURSE. 

I was so fortunate as to be able to visit all 
the ports now open to foreigners—Nagasaki, 
Kanagawa (which includes Yokuhama) and 
Hakodadi—thus visiting each of the three islands 
and circumnavigating the group. The effect of 
foreign trade and intercourse is already obvious. 
Kanagawa, the port of Yeddo, and now the chief 
port of foreigners in July, 1859. I was there 
nine months afterwards. I found a town grown 
up at Yokuhama with almost the fabulous growth 
of a California city. What in June, 1859, was 
a little collection of Japanese cottages, with a 
few rural temples, farm-houses, and groves on 
the hill-side, is now a town of some five or six 
thousand Japanese inhabitants, with streets broad 
and straight, a strong police, a fire department, 
street barriers and gates, fire-proof store-houses, 
two moles of solid masonry jutting into the har- 
bor, and innumerable shops for the sale of lac- 
quer work, porcelain, copper-enamel, and engrav- 
ings and cuttings in ivory, wood, stone and crys- 
tal, books, maps and pictures, and all kinds of 
Japanese curiosities, as well as of the necessaries 
cf daily life and the svlid staples of commerce. 
All this is the work of Japanese capita] and skill. 
Nor have the foreigners been inactive. They have 
built, and are building, their lodging-houses and 
fire-proof go-downs (store-houses) planting trees 
and shrubs in their little enclosures, and gather- 
ing about them all they can command of western 
or are willing to adopt from the Eustern, civiliza- 
tion. 

NO FRENCH MERCHANTS IN JAPAN. 

The French Emperor has taken part in the Eng- 
lish war in China, made treaties and established 
showy embassies and consulates with staffs of 
urbane and cultivated men, both in China and 
Japan; but as far I can learn there is not a French 
merchant in China or Japan, or a French colonist 
or householder. 


JAPANESE EXPORTS—NO IMPORTS. 


Rice is the staff of life in Japan, and its ex- 
portation, as well as that of wheat, is prohibited. 
The most promising articles of foreign trade are 
tea and silk; but.they are not yet developed, and 
their fate, in competition with the silks and teas 
of China, is not decided. But I find the best in- 
formed merchants confident of their success. The 
rape seed is largely cultivated, and its oil has 
been exported with success to Shanghae and a lit- 
tle to England. The vegetable wax is a minor 
article, but has attractad attention in Europe. 


To China the exports are drugs and medicines, 
fish, uur, rape seed oil, seaweed and various 
small articles of food and cookery, passing under 
the general name of chow chow. The amount of 
tea exported from Japan the last year 1s about 
one million of pounds, and of silk four thousand 
bales; and the prices of these articles have risen 
fifty per cent. in the markets of Japan since July, 
1859, to the great advantage of the Japanese 
producer and merchant. But the trade of Japan 
is solely a trade of exports. As yet they buy 
nothing. Lowell and Lawrence, Lyons and 
Manchester and Leeds are spread before them in 
vain. Silks and furs and cottons they have of 
their own, (though of their cottons we know but 
little,) and a fabric resembling flannel, but not 
woolen or linen, and their cottun fabrics bear no 
comparison with ours. But they are cheaper. 
The prices alone seem to stand in the way. 

Gold, which was so plentiful at the opening 
of the trade as to be valued but little above silver 
giving great profits to the foreign traders, who 
brought gold kobangs for a dollar apiece and sold 
them in China for four dollars—the gold has now 
risen to its European value, and the confusion 
and mistakes of the government as to coinage 
and currency are coming toan end—confusion 
and mistakes increased by the unreasonable and 
fraudulent demands of many of the foreign mer- 
chants, and natural enough in a people who had 
lived by themselves for twenty centuries, trading 
in oval and square coins of gold and silver, and 
suddenly found themselves beset by strange round 
coins, belonging to all natione, with unknown 
images and superscriptions, and varying weights 
and values. 

Such are some of the material aspects of this 
newly admitted commerce. Its moral effects, more 
interesting, lie hid in deeper causes. 


THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SYSTEM. 


It is true, indeed, that Japan is still virtually 
a sealed book. The cover, the preface, and a few 
uninterdicted chapters alone are open to us. But 
some things we do know. The world knows that 
Japan is under a feudal system of the straitest 
sort and most powerful character; that this is 
surmounted by a monarchical power, vested in 
the Tycoon, and somewhat controlled by a Coun- 
cil of State; and that the ‘Mikado, or Spiritual 
Emperor, believed to be of divine ancestry, has now 
no secular power. The Tycoon and the great 
feudatories, the Daimios, own the land which is 
held under them, in strict feudal service, by sub- 
infeudation—the eighteen greater Daimios mov- 
ing through the country with trains of soldiers, 
civil officers and servants, and occupying to the 
number of three, five and ten palaces at a time. 


These princes are the civil and military chiefs, 
the judicial magistrates, as well as the landown- 
ers of the empire. Great as their power is, ex- 
tending often to life and death, while they have 
tenants, soldiers, subjects and servants, they have 
no slaves. There are universities, academies, 
common schools, degrees in belles-lettres and the 
natural sciences; yet, a military and feudal peo- 
ple, they do not rank learning so high as do the 
Chinese: The greater nobles, the lesser nobles 
or gentry, and the civil aad military officers and 
priests, rank first in the order and state there. 
The doctors of science, medicine and belles-lettres 
rank next, if they have no office; and last of all 
come the merchants and artisans, forming an in- 
ferior order. 


Having had no foreign commerce they have 
had no class of powerful merchants or manufac- 
turers, and they do not distinguish between these 
and the retail traders and artisans. Even the 
common soldier and the common soldier’s son 
with his two little swords, outranks them. The 
merchant is not hof fe. What will be the effect 
of an extended commerce on this system? Will 
it be the old story of cities and burghers and 
guilds against castles and coronets? Already the 
effect of the infant commerce is felt in the increase 
of prices, the demand for products, and the rise 
in the value of labor. Will this raise the digni- 
ty of the merchant, and diminish the retinues of 
the nobles? Itis said that the quick-sighted 
Japanese are suspecting this, and that a party is 
forming among the nobles to counteract it. And 
some suppose that the assassination of the Prince 
Regent by the emissaries ot the Prince or Mito 


_ [vowels to be sounded as in the Italian] was 


something more than private revenge. Will the 
aristocratic institutions fall before these innova- 
tions, as in Franee, or accommodate themselves 
to them, as in England? 


SOCIAL AND MORAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The social and moral condition of the Japanese 
presents curious probl2ms, and what seem to us 
to be anomalies. That sense of propriety which 
suggest neatness in the person and the house, the 
table and the bed, is to be reconciled with an ab- 
sence or ignorance of modesty unequalled among 
any people who have made the first steps in civil- 
zation. We are to understand how it is that a 
people who in all clagses punish adultery in the 
wife by death or perpetual ignominy, and in the 
upper classes guard the honor of a daughter with 
the sword, should take their wives—yes, even the 
gentry and nobles—from the jorogas. No people 
ure more neat in their persons, bathing daily— 
the poorest of them—in winter as well as sum- 
mer,and warm baths are as frequent here as 
drinking shops in England or America. Yet the 
sexes bathe together, and the platforms on which 
they dry and dress themselves are as open to the 
sight of every passer by as our butcher's shops. 

Not only is the veil between the sexes rent, but 
the veil which protects other deceneies of life. 
The maximum seems to be that whatever is neces- 
sary to be done, or is known to exist, there need 
be no attempt to conceal. Again, while you are 
relieved from the offensive sights of abandoned 
women who beset the streets of England and 
American cities, the jorogas are legalized and 
made as respectable as possible. There, found- 
lings or the daughters of the poor or unfortun- 
ate, or needy, or less scrupulous, are bound as 
apprentices, and are eduacted according to the 
style and degree of the establishment, in the 
pecessary learning and in the accomplishments, 
as at boarding schools. From these places, where 
the prices over the doors furnish the only re- 
strictions upon the admission of all men, are to 
come many of the confidential servants, and, in 
cases not few nor disreputably esteemed, the wives 
and mothers of the better classes. 


UNIVERSALITY OF INSTRUCTION. 

Though a wilitary, feudal people, yet common 
schools are provided everywhere and for all. The 
coolie, hammering stone in the quarries or car- 
rying bales on his back, can read and write, and 
carries a piece of paper in his bosom und an ink- 
stone and pencil at his side. Indeed, it is an en- 
couraging reflection to us in New England that if 
we persevere in our school system, we may so 
work over our immigrant population that the 
proportion of our inhabitants who can read and 
write may in time be as great as it has been for 
centuries in Japan; and the Celtic hod-carrier 
and the gravel-tosser may yet, like the Jupanese 
coolie, carry his tablet and inkborn in his bosom. 





THE LEARNED CLASSES. 

The profession of the law and the sciences of 
jurisprudence they have not. No _ intellects 
trained to forensic life compete with the heredi- 
tary or military officials. The magistrate is the 
political or military officer, and hus only the par- 
ties before him, and finds the law in a written 
code, and is not there, in his own breast. The 
only learned class, except the priest, (who are 
never politiciane) are the doctors of medicine, sci- 
ence and belles-lettres. They are two-sworded 
men, and have a respectable svciul position. As 
to their learning or skill I can say nothing of my 
own observation, except this: A German savant, 
Dr. Lindan, who has spent some time in Japan 
as an envoy from the Swiss Republic, was a pas- 
senger with me from Hakodadi toShanghae. He 





had with him several volumes of colored sketches 


of the birds, reptiles, insects and flowers of Jap-, 
an, the work of Dr. Kurimoto Tzuiken, the chief. 


physician of the Tycoon, and the most learned 
naturalist of Japan. When Dr. Lindan exhibi- 
ted these sketches to us, we were amazed. Not 
only is every bair and feather delineated, and the 
coloring rich and various, but the attitudes and 
actions of the birds and insects are full of nature 
and spirit. The silver hues of the insects’ wings 
are so given that they glisten to the eye. The 
flowers seem prepared fur microscopic observation. 
I am wrong in saying that these are the work of 
Dr. Kurimoto alone. They were begun by his 
grandfather, continued by his father, and com- 
pleted by himself. 
RURAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Of the tea and silk culture we see nothing on 
the seaboard. But the rice fields, the wheat 
fields and the fields of the rape seed are every- 
where before the eyes. Of the birds, I can only 
say that they are numerous and noisy, and that 
the Japanese pheasant is the most exquisite thing 
I ever set eyes upon. Japan is the most fruitful 
of evergreens of any land I have ever seen or 
heard of. At Nagasaki and Kanagawa, and in 
short distances from them, I found, in abundance, 
the white pine, the pitch pine, the ground pine, 
a delicate creeping pine, cedars of various kinds, 
a tree resembling the hemlock, the arbor vite, 
species of fir and spruce, the juniper, the savin, 
the yew tree, the holly and the cryptomia, japo- 
nica and the box trees. The oak and the laurel 
are common. Hedges are made of the box and 
the civit. Camelias of every size and hue abound, 
and the double flowering cherry and peach. The 
English ivy and the climbing box grow every- 
where, and the dense foliage, the creeping plants 
and the hedges give a delightful air to the scenery 
more home-like and reposing than the riches: lux- 
uriance of the tropics. * * * * 


LIMITED FIELD FOR MISSIONARY REPORT. 

Missionaries, strictly speaking, there are none. 
Since the utter extermination of Christianity in 
blood and fire, in the seventeenth century, mis- 
sionaries have been prohibited. By the late 
treaties they allow foreigners to build churches 
and practice their worship within the limits as- 
signed for their residence ; but they tolerate no 
preaching or teaching to the natives, nor the cir- 
culation of religious books. Two Roman Cath- 
olic clergymen, the Abbe Girard and the Abbe 
Wernet, are residing in Japan, sent by the socie- 
ty *‘Les Missions Etrangeres,’’ but confine them- 
selves to learning the language and religious hab- 
its of the people, to the removing of prejudices 
and the gaining of personal influence, in the hope 
of better diys. Two of Bishop Boon’s clergy, 
for the American Episcopal Church Mission at 
Shanghai, are at Nagasaki, and there are two 
missionaries of the Dutch Reformed Church of 
the United States. 


All these confine themselves within the limits I 
have named, and 20 strictly that they do not ex- 
plain their fuith even to a Japanese who comes 
voluntarily for inquiry, knowing that such an 
act might peril the Jupanese and end their own 
residence here, or render it useless. The people 
at home must not delude themselves into the be- 
lief that any strictly missionary work is doing or 
can be done in Japan. No clergymen are of avy 
service here, but scholars and gentlemen—men 
who can master the language and literature of 
Japan, get an insight into the genius of its insti- 
tutione, gain personal influence, remove prejudice 
and prepare the way for the future. 


— 


War Joun Apaus was nor 4 Suormaxer. The 
patriot, John Adams, it is said, was designed for 
a shoemaker, like his father. One day Deacon 
Adams, his parent, gave him some uppers to cut 
out by a pattern that had a three-cornered hole 
in it, by which it had hang upon a nail, and it 
was found that he had followed the pattern ex- 
actly, triangular hole and all. The Deacon, upon 
seeing this, decided that John wasn’t fit to be a 
shoemaker, and put him to learning. The old 
patriot would havé made a good printer in an 








office where the rule was to ‘‘follow copy.” 





U. O. Roe th 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 


Fer all Throat and Lung Complaints, from 
Common Coughs to Actua! Cousumption, 
HUNNEWELL’S 
JUSTLY CELEBRATED 
TOLU ANODYNE, 

The Natural and Sure Remedy for all 
NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, 


From Neuralgia through all cases where Opium was ever used 
to that of Delirium Tremens, and the common chief cause of 


LOSS OF SLEEP. 


The Tolu Anodyne, though containing not a particle of Opiam, 
produces ail the requirements of, and may be used in all cases 
wherever Opium was used without producing anything but 
Cures, and leaving the patient in a perfect y natural state. 

The Universal Cough Remedy, (freed from all tne common ob- 
jections of Cough B lies, which produce nausea or prostra- 
tion,) may be dered the enemy to all Throat and 
Lung Comptaints, and used with perfect impunity. Asking all 
to court from rietors or friends the most severe investiga- 
tion of both medies, and reading of our parphiets to be 
found with all dealers, and more particalarly to purch se only 
of those who can be depended apon, we wait in confidence the 
decision of Patients and Physicians. 

“Prices within the reach of all.” 

GENERAL AGENTS. 
J. W. HUNNEWELL & CO. 
1 & 8 Commercial Wharf, Boston 
GEO. HUNNEWELL, 
145 Water Street, New York. 
Under the special supervision of 
JOHN L. HUNNE WELL, 


Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass., 
Whose -ignature covers the cork of the genuine only, and to 
whom address all i 
Sold by C. F. POTT..R and EBEN FULLER, Azents for Au 
gusta, and by all wholesale and retail dealers SS 
State. 

















E. D. NORCROSS, 

Twe Doors Nerth of the Post Office, Augusta, 

4 ANUFACTURER of and dealer in HOT AIR FURNA- 
h CHS of virious designs for warming all classes of build- 
ings. Keeps for sale, COOKING STOVES of various patterns ; 
among which is the Sultan, Stewart’s Improved, The Good 8a- 
maritan, Our State, &c., &c. 

Also Coal and Wood Parlor Box, Parlor Cook, Franklin, Cast 
aud Sheet Iron Air-Tight STUVES. 

Cast Ion and Copper Pumps; Iron Sinks; Oven, Ash and 
Boiler mouths. 

Hollow ware ; Oil Cloth Carpeting ; Enameled Ware, French 
and Japaned Tin Ware; Brittania ware, and house 
goods generally. 

All kinds of jobbing in Gas and Steam Piping, &c., &c., done 
to order at short notice. 





_ Augusta, Sept. 12, 1859. 39 
THE BOSTON OLIVE BRANCH 
ATLANT 1c Ww EEKLY 


8 ONE of the best Family Papers published. It contains solid 
J and brilliant Editorials, is full of Thrilling Tales, Sparkling 
Sketches, accounts of Travel and Adventure, possesses Wit and | 
Humor that makes lean people fat and jolly ; the choicest Poetry, 
the cream of the News, Family Receipts, Agricultural informa- | 
tion, &c. Henry Warp Beecuer’s Sermons are reported week- | 
ly. Among its contributors are :— 

Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Clara Augusta, Mrs. C. F. Gerry, 
T.8 Arthur Percy Curtiss, Virginia Ff. Townsend. 

a Published by HENRY UPHAM & CO. 





Farming Lands! 


HE Subscriber offers for sale, in lots te suit purchasers, 
SIX THOUSAND ACRES 
of very valuable farming land in the town of Bradford, in the 
County of Penobscot. This *own contains about 1600 inhabi- 
tants, and is one of the best im the county. It is but 20 miles 
from Bangor, contains a large tannery, several mills, and is in a 
very flo rishing condition, agriculturally. 

The quality of the soil, ana the prices and terms of sale offer 
g’ eat inducements to persons in search of good lands for farming. 
loformation may be had from me or from Spencer Arnold, Esq., 
at Bradford. BENJ. a. G. FULLER. 

Aagusta, Jan. 27, 1360. rid 


Farm for Sale. 


® THE FARM at East Monmouth formerly owned by 
FA: the late Jonathan Folsom, containing about 70 acres, 
Hab also two out lots of about 20 acres near said farm 
There are on the premis:s a good house, two barns, and other 
necessary out buildings, mostly in good repair. Said farm cuts 
about thirty tons of hay, has two good orchards, well engrafted, 
good pastures, a plenty of wood, tillage land lying easy of access 
and in a good state of cultivation. Said farm is likewise walled 
in a thorough manner, there being an amount seldom equalled 
on a farm of its size ; is situated in a good neighborhood, with 
mecting-house, school-house, store, sawmill, &c., all within one- 
half mile of the premises, and is in every respect a very desira- 
ble farm, it having the reputation of being one of the best in 
town. 
For particulars concerning price, payment, &c., please call on 
D. W. FULSUM, on the premises, or 
15ef ABIKL ROBINSON, Winthrop Village. 


New England Business Directory 
FOR 1860. 











and every disease arising from Indigestion or 
of life; Headache ; Jizziness ; Piles; Heartburn ; Pain in the 
Bide, Bowels, or Back ; Flatalency ; Loss of Appetite, and ev- 
ery kindred complaint arising from Impurities of the Blood, 


———e 





m MRS. WINSLOW, 
experienced yas and Female een pepeeate to the 


of 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
which greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening the 
gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay all ps pasmod- 
le action, and is a 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 

Relief and Henlth to yoar Infants, 

We have put up and sold this article for over ten years, and 
can say, in Confidence and truth. of it, what we have never be: a 
able to say of any other meticine—never has it failed, in a Bin.le 
instance, to effect a cure, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissutisfaction by any one who used it. On the 
con’ , al are delighted with its operations, and speak ip 
terms of commendation of its magical e and c.edical virtues, 
We speak in this matter “what we do know,” sfter ten year's 


experience, and pledge our reputation for the fulfillment of what 


we here declare. In almost every instance where the infant is 


suffering from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found in ff. 
teen or twenty minutes aftr the syrup is administered, 


This valuable preparation fs the prescription of one of the 


most experienced snd skillful Nurses in New #ngland, and hay 
been used with never failing success in 


THOUSANDS OF CASES, 
It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigorates the 


stomach and bowels, corrects acidity and gives tone and energy 
to the whole »ystem. It will almost instantly refieve 


Griping in the Bowels and Wind Colic, 


and overcome convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, end 


in death. We believe it the best and surest remedy in the world 
in all cases of Dysentery and Diarrhea in Children, whether 
it arises from teething or from any other cause. We would say 
toevery mother am, be a child suffering from any of the fore- 
going complair ts—Do not Jet your prejudices, nor the prejudices 
of others, stand between you and your suffering child, and the 
relief that will be sure—yes, adso/ute/y sure —to follow the use 
ph. ceanntins, i thenety used. Fuli directions for using will 
company ac tle. None genuine unless the fac-simile of 
CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 
7 Sold by Druggists throughout the world 
Principal office, 13 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. ly20 


“BUY ME AND ILL DO you GooDb,.” 
CLEANSE THE SYSTEM, PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


The best Spring and Summer Mediciae in the 
Werld is 
DR. LANGLEY'S 
ROOT AND HERB BITTERS, 
Ce POSED of Sarsaparilia, Wild Cherry, Yellow Dock, 
Prickly Ash, Thorouyhwort, Rhubarb, Mandrake, Dan- 


delion, &c., all of which are so compounded as to act in 
concert, and assist nature in eradicating disease. 


These Bitters continue to be the most standard, popular and 





reliable medicine ever discovered for the eure of Liver Com- 


plaints and all their attendants ; Jaundice in its worst forms ; 
Humors, whether of blood or skin; all Billious Diseases and 
Foul Stomach ; Dyspepsia; Costiveness; Female Weak. ess, 

d 'y habits 





Diseased Liver, or Disordered Stomach, to which every person 
is more or less suject in this climate. 

The effect of this medicine is most wonderful—it acts directly 
upon the bowels and blood, by removing all obstructions from 
the internal organs, stimulating them into healthy action, reno- 
vating the fountains of life, purifying the blood, cleansing it from 


all humors, and causing it to course anew through every part of 
the body ; restoring the invalid to health and usefulness. 


Only 25 and 38 cents per bottte. Sold by dealers in Medicine 


everywhere. 


Orders addressed to J. 0. LANGLEY or GEO. C. GOODWIN 
Cu , Boston. 6m14 





ALBANY TILE WORKS, 


Corner of Clinto Avenue and Knox Streets, 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 


ROUND TILE. 


ldinches round - - - - - « « $ 8 per 1000 feet. 

2: _ «os eo @ & 6. 2 * o 

34“ SS ws «2s 6 se & & 4 « “ 

HORSE SHOE TILE. 

2hinches rise - - - - - + ~~ 

Hi} Pe te ese 7 per 1000 feet. 

44 « sc ##eewmecec8es 18 « “ 

5 “ “ o.2 .a.8 © 6.6 35 “ “ 

0 “ “ ; “aii ce ae 65 “ 

q “ “ os oa -- % « “ 
SOLE TILE. 

2inches rise --+--+--+--+-- ~ $10 per 1000 feet. 

3 ‘ So §6'§6é 6 4 o 6 & 16 “ 

4 OS * » 6 64 2s ws a 

5 « = oa + the 4a te no 4 (& 

6 « S «e284 6¢ 6666 so“ « 

9 « S s-eea~a 6 h-< 200 “ “ 


Orders solicited. Terms cash. 
tr TILE MACHINES MADE TO ORDER. 
4 Address C. & W. McCAMMON, Albany, N. Y. 


CHISAM & COBB, 
Successors to R. T. BOSWORTH, 








ONTAINING the namesand Post Orrice Appress of all 

/ Merchants, Manufacturers, Mechanics, and Professional men 
and a variety of Miscelaneous information. Also a complete | 
list of all the Expresses of New Engiand, and al! the Telegraph | 
stations in the United States and Canadas, with cost of trans- | 
mitting messag:s; the Post Masters ana Offices of New Eng- | 
land ; State and County Officers, &c., &c. 

For sale in Augusta at Fenno’s Book Store. Subscribers are 
being supplicd as fast a» possible. 
4 ADAMS, SAMPSON & CO. 
Doors, Sash, Blinds and Window 
Frames, 

FURBISH & DRUMMOND 
AVE commenced again in their new shop, Moor’s Building 
Waterville, with a new set of the latest and most improved 
—~ for the manufacture of the above named articles. All 
kinds of 
DOORS, SASH, BLINDS AND WINDOW FRAMES, &c., 
made of lumber well seasoned and kiln-dried, constantly on 
hand and sold at very lew prices. This work is also for sale by 
JAMES WOOD, Lewiston; ELIJAH WYMAN, Newport; 
and ALBA ABBUTT, Skowhegan. 
Jenemiag Furpisu, James eoee: 
y 








Medical Notice. 
J. F. NOYES, Physician and Surgeon, 
UPIL of the distinguished Ocu'ists Von Graefe in Berlin 
Holt and Jaeger in Vienna, and Sechel and Desmarres in 
Paris—tor most of the last six years student in the Ophthalmic 
Hospitals, and Eye and Ear Clinics of those cities, may be con- 
sulted, professionally, at the ELMWOOD HOTEL, Waterville, 
Maine. 
Besid 2s general practice he will continue to give speeial atten- 
tion to MEVICAL and SURGICAL TREATMENT of the EYE 
AND EAR. 3m25 





Cider Press Screws, 
5 FEET LONG--4 INCHES IN DIAMETER. 
ae my POWERFUL SCREWS bring out a third more juice 


than portable presies. Made by 
L. M. ARNOLD 


OULD respectfully invite the attention of their friends and 
the pablic to their extensive assortment of 
CLOTHS, CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
consisting in part of Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Black and Fancy 
Doeskins, Vestings of every variety, pattern and fabric, which 
sete sold by the yard or made to order in the best manner and 
style. 


CLOTHING. 
Over Coats, Frock Coats, Business Coats, Pants and Vest . 
FURNISHING GOODs. 
A large variety. The above will be sold cheaper for cash than 
ever before offered on the river. 


Meonian Building, Opposite Stanle ° 
Auyusta, Jan. 20, 1860. v a oun, 








Carriages and Carriage Stock. 
HE SUBSCRIBER, Man facturer and dealer in 
CARRIAGES AND CARRIAGE STOCK 
of all descriptions, would inform the public that his facilities will 
enable him togive Extra Geed Bargains 
To all who buy to sell or use, 
And trusts he'll suit your tastes and views, 
And demonstrate to you just why 
You can of him afford to buy. 
Among other articles will be found 
Wheels, Rims, Spokes and mortised Hubs, Bar and Maleable 
Axles, Springs, Bolts. 4c. Leather Enamel Cloth, Oil 
Cloth Carpeting and Carriage Boots, Silver 
Bands, Seat Mouldings, 
Dasher Rods, Centers, Hickory Spindles, 
and a general assortment of articles used by Carriage 
Makers. Superior Coach Vaarnish and Japan. 
S FRANOIS KENRICK. 
Kendall’s Mills, 18 





LINDSEY HOUSE, 
MAIN STREET, 


ROCKLAND, Maine. 


The above house is now open for the reception of boarders and 
the accommodation of the traveling p tblic. Those who favor us 
with a call will find pleasant rooms, good beds and a table sup- 
plied with all the market affords, with a disposition among all 














Poughkeepsie, RK. ¥. Foundry. 


A Card. 


HE Subscriber having puschased of Messrs. THORN & | 
NOKCROSS, th* store formerly occupied by them for a 
MARKET on Water Stree1, adjoining the Franklin House, takes 
this method to inform the citizens of Augusta and vicinity, that 
at his store may be found a good assortment of MEATS of all | 
kinds, together with a full supply of VEGETABLES in their 


season. 
A call from all, respectfully solicited. 


Augusta, April, 1860. 
F. W. KINSMAN, 
DRUGGIST AND APOTHECARY, 
NO. 7, UNION BLOCK, 
WATER STREET, Augusta, Maine. 
PHYSICIANS’ PRESCKIPTIONS CAREFULLY PREPARED 


BALLARD & BARKER, 

One Door nerth ef Railread Bridge, 

WATER STREBT, Augusta, 

MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

TIN AND SHEET IRON WARE, 

and dealers in 
Cooking and Parlor Stoves, Britannia 
PLATED AND JAPANNED WARE. 


Ir Tin Gutters and Conductors put up at sh«rt notice, 
Jobbing and Repairing promptly attended to. Old Iron, 
Leail, Zinc, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Rags, &c., taken in exchange 
for goods. tf10 


eow7t23 





JOHN G. ADAMS. 
6m16* 











LOWELL & SENTER, 
WATCHMAKERS AND DEALERS IN 
Watches, Chronometers, Jewelry, 
FANCY GOODS, CHARTS, NAUTICAL 
INSTRUMENTS AND SURVEYORS’ COMPASSES. 

64, Exchange Street, ly42* PortLayp, Marne. 


E. G. Doe and Son, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Reta.| Dealers in 
BUOTS, SHOES AND RUBBERS, 
SOLE AND UPPER LEATHER, CALFSKINS, KID AND 
FINDINGS, 

No. 5, Arch Rowe, one door Nort : of D. Woodard’s, 


Epuunp G. Dos, } 
Tuomas A. Dos. tf4l AUGUSTA, Me. 


JOHN W. CHASE, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
STOVES, FURNACES AND RANGES, 
Fireframes, Farmers’ Boilers, 
Cast Lrou Sinks, Chain Pumps, Hollow Ware, 
Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, a am 
Buoc AU 4 
ro aap} Ae done to Order. , 
L. C. AVERY, 


DEALER IN 
Furniture, Feathers, Mattresses, 
LOOKING GLASSES, LOOKING GLASS PLATES, &c. 
Sign of the BIG CHAIR, 
Union Block, Water Street, 
ly6 AUGUSTA, MB. 


Ground Plaster. 
HE Subscribers are Sones eS above arti- 
le, in large or smail q' al mills in Hallowell. 
Hatiowe ll, Oct. 1859. 50 AGE & CO. 

















8. PAG 
DEVONS, 
(PURE AND FULL-BLOOD,) 
FOR SALE 


By JOHN F. ANDERSON, South Windhim. 
30 





Brushes! Brushes!! 
A LARGE AS8OLTMENT of BRUSHES for Paintiog, Gran; 
at the Drug tore a a i DEE & ORaiG. 





LARGE hp S Lrg eg 
Svdend ead ertmnens tir tals ee DORR & ORA} b 





Kerosene Lamps! Kerosene Lamps! 


want of anything in the Kerosene line, to 
W ee - KINSMAN’s, ” 
No. 7. Union Block. 


Dry Measures. 
GRALED Dry Mearares at No.6 Union Bick 

















phen J. HEDGE & 00. 


connected with the house to make their stay as agreeable and 
comfortable as possible. 

Connected with the house is one of the largest and best stables 
in the State, where horses will be well cared for. 

The house is very pleasantly located, having a retired situa 
tion, but near the centre of the bu-iness part of the city. 
7 Call once and you will come again 
Sef GEORGE LINDSEY, Preprietor. 





Augusta Carriage Depot. 


THE SUBSCRIBER having re 
turned to his old stand on WA- 
TER STRERT, begs to inform his 
friends and the public generally, 
that he is now prepared to furnish, at the shortest notice, 

CARRIAGES AND SLEIGHS 
of all descriptions and styles. Having had a long experience in 
the manufac:are of the above articles, he feels confident that he 
can select those that will give entire satisfaction, both in point 
of style and durability. 

Being Agent for several of the best Manufacturers in New 
England, gentiemen in want of a vehicle for their own use, can 
either select from the stock on hand, or leave their orders for 
any style of carriage which they may desire built, which will be 
warranted in every particular. 

ALSO, FOR SALE, 
Carriage Wheels, Bent Rims of Hickory and Ash, and Hickory 
Spokes of all sizes, constantly on hand. Also Coach Varnish 
and Biack Varnish for enameled leather tops. 


Repairing done in all its branches at short 





notice. 
Or Paaticciar arrextion rarp TO Sion Parxtino. 
Augusta, Jan. 16, 1860. tf B. F. MORSE. 





Cancers Cured. 

BR. L. J. CROOKER, Botanic Physician and Surgeon of 
Vassalboro’, will spend every Wepsespay in Augusta at 

the Stanley House, where he will give his professional attention 
to the Ours or Canceas, Ulcers, Chronic diseases, Female com- 
plaints, and Surgical operations. Persons afflicted with Cancer 
will do well ve apply to him, as he has had unparalleled su .cess in 
the treatment of this fearful disease. Residence, Getchell’s Cor- 
ner ; Post office address, Vassalboro’. lat 


D. WHITING, M, D., 
HOMEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN & SURGEON, 
First Door South of the Episcopal Church, 
State Street - - AUGUSTA, Me. 


t Augusta, from 2to 3 P. M. 
OFFICE HOURS, { £¢ jiatiowell, from 10 to 11 A.M. Swi6 

















Dairy Room Furniture!! 
HHURNS. A large assortment, including Common Cylinder, 
Improved Cylinder, Single and Double Dash Churns, and 
that yet unrivalled Churn called “Davis? World's Fair Churn,” 
Cheese Hoops and Tubs, Butter Moulds and Prints, Pails, Butter 
Salt, &c., for sale b; JOHN McARTHUR. 
Augusta, June 4, 1860. 25ifis 


Cotton Seed Oil Meal. 


Ts bast and cheapest food for Cattle ever produced. Its 
fattening qualities are 
NOT EXCEEDED BY ANY OTHER ARTICLE, 
and for producing milk it has no equal. 
The above article is for sale in large or small tities, by 
Hallowell, Dec. 10, 1859. 52 8. PAGE & OO. 


HITE GLUE for Bonrets—SILVER SOAP—CUR 
Tis’Ss CURE FOR BALDNESS—Pixnx Savcess—Lily 
White and Chalk Balls for sale b 
pt EBRN FULLER, Augusta. 


Mats! Mats! 


GOOD ASSORTMENT OF DYED WOOL, COAIR, 
ASS and ROPE MATS w be 
A yore, MANILLA, GR Donk & On alos. 


AND TUBS. A good gsgortment at No. 
PAE tute Bice! 19 J. HEDGE & CO. 

















THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED BVERY 1S HURSDAY MORNING 
BY HOMAN & MANLEY. 

Omce West End Kennebec Bridge, Augusta 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS: —Two dollars per annum; if payment is made within 
three months of the date of subscription, a discount will be made 
of 26 sean, two dollars and fifty cents if payment is de- 

be the year. 
Jbers in Conads and the Provinces are charged 26 cent 
in addition to the above to defray the to the 4 

Tekas or Apvertrsine —For one square of 15 lines, $1,50 
three insertions and three cents per line for each waneeqaess tee 
sertion ; Special notices eight cents per line for 1st inserties 
six cents per line for conti oo; D inserted 


matter twelve cents per line. 
eters connected with the Office should be 
Ty All etter Poblishers, HOMAN & MANLBY, Auguste 








Me. 
Taavatime Aounts.—S. N, Taber, 0. 8 Robbins, 
Jas. Sturgis, D. Stickney, H. Richardson. 





